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CRITICAL NOTES 



MATTHEW AND THE VIRGIN BIRTH 

Recent reading of Andreas of Caesarea (Metropolitan of the Cappa- 
docian see of this name about 550), undertaken from a quite different 
purpose, has brought to my attention what would appear to be new 
evidence in support of that strange form of the Gospel of Matthew so 
much under discussion of late because of the discovery of the Sinaitic 
Syriac, 1 wherein Jesus is spoken of as the son of Joseph by physical gen- 
eration, thereby confirming certain older data. An accurate account of 
the new readings in Matt. 1 : 16 ff. is most easily accessible in §13 of 
the article on "Mary" by P. W. Schmiedel in the Encyl. Bill., Ill, 
col. 2961. Here we have placed before us (1) the readings of Syr. sin. 
in Matt. 1:16-25, as follows: 1:16, "Joseph .... begat Jesus"; 
1 : 21 "she shall bear to thee a son"; 1 : 25, "and she bore to him a son"; 
(2) the reading of the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila, edited by Cony- 
beare in Anecd. Oxon. Class, ser. 8, 1898, which Conybeare maintains 
to have been the basis of all existing readings. The Dialogue reading 
is as follows: 

Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus who 
is called Christ, and Joseph begat Jesus who is called Christ. 2 

Schmiedel, reviewing both forms, regards both (1) and (2) as com- 
posite. Syr. sin., (1) as he points out, contains only surviving traces, 
now quite overlaid by the canonical form of the text, of a reading which 
critical theology had long ago insisted on as the original, the only read- 
ing consistent with the employment of Joseph's genealogy, the simple 
form: "And Joseph begat Jesus." 3 But just as in Syr. sin. the two 
mutually inconsistent representations (a) of a birth of Jesus by physical 
descent through Joseph from the royal line of David, (b) of a miracu- 
lous conception in the womb of "Mary the Virgin" are fused together 
by conflation, although in this very ancient version the inharmonious 
parts still remain imperfectly adjusted to one another, so in the relatively 
late Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila a similar addition of opposites has 

1 We employ for this version of about 170 a.d. the abbreviation "Syr. sin." 

J 'IaK(!>/3 iyivtrqaev rbv 'l«<n}0, rbv &v8pa Maplas, 1% ijs iyevv^Bri 'IijiroCs 6 \ey6furos 
X/nffrfis, Kal 'lw<r^0 £y4vmj<rey tov 'Irjcrovv rbv Xeybfuvov "Kpiarbv. 

s'lw<rii<p Si 4y4vv7i<rey rbv , li)<rovv. 
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But it is not Irenaeus alone on whom Andreas rests. He combines with 
his abridged reproduction of the paragraph from Irenaeus at least one 
entirely independent interpretation from some unnamed expositor, 
who interprets the four £<*» as representing the four cardinal virtues: 
"courage" (dvBpeia), "justice" (SiKaioa-wtf), "temperance" (o-uxppoo-vvri) , 
and "prudence" {<i>p6vq<ns). This easily separable element I have 
distinguished by the designation (a), the element derived from Ire- 
naeus being designated (b). Still further Andreas admits the likeli- 
hood of a third, if not also a fourth, interpretation, much nearer to the 
true spirit of Jewish apocalypse, wherein the four "living creatures" 
represent : 

either the creative and constitutive function of the four "Elements" (oroi- 
X«a) of God, as some think; or the divine lordship over things (i) in heaven 
and (2) on earth, and (3) in the sea, and (4) under the earth. 8 

These "creative" elements (Srjp.wvpyiav re ko.1 ownfaiyo-iv) are of 
course very different from the four impersonal, material "elements" 
of later expositors, who apply the term to the earth, air, fire, and water 
of Greek cosmology. These "demiurgic" <ttoix<Sol are the "elements" 
of Graeco- Jewish apocalyptic angelology, who, for example, in the Tes- 
tament of Solomon, introduce themselves first among the demonic or 
angelic powers by whose aid Solomon is to build the temple, saying, 
"We are the beings called Elements, the world-rulers of this world." 9 

But we must disregard for the present the question of the source 
and significance of this interpretation of the four "living creatures" as 
representing the o-Toix&a. tov Koa-p-ov, interesting as it is from its connec- 
tion on the one hand with the statement of Hermas that: 
even as the Lady (the Church) sits firmly on a four-legged bench, so also the 
world is upheld by the four Elements, 10 

8 At& tw Teaa&pwv Tpotriiwiav dti\ovvra eire t^v rCiv Te<r<rapuv <stoix&>"' toO SeoO 
Syfuovpylav re Kal avvT , fip7]<n.v, &s runv eSoJec, eire twv oipav'uuv Kal iiriyetwii Kal tu>v iv 
BaKdaaii Kal KaraxSovlwv ttJp Beiav deeiroTelav. 

i»'H|uets hrpxv ra \ey6p*va <ttoix«<*, oJ KofffwupAropes toC Kiurfwv Toirov. See the 
Hastings' B.D. s.v. " Elements." 

10 Vis. III. xiii. 3: "Oti irl avix\f/e\lov eTSes Ka6t)p.4in)v, l(rxvpa V Oiaif Sti Tiaaapas 
w6Sas «x« t6 crvp.ipi\iov Kal ivxvp&s IffrriKev Kal yap o KtHT/ws Sia reaaipuv aroixziuv 
xparerr at. It is no longer needful to point out the futility of the attempt (Taylor: 
Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels, 1892) to carry back Irenaeus' application 
of the symbolism of the o-v/xftXiov to Hermas. Irenaeus may have had a prede- 
cessor in the combination of Hermas with Rev. 4:8 and the application to the tetre- 
vangelium. The confusion and inconsistency of his exposition and the simpler form 
exhibited in Andreas go to prove this. But it is a long step backward in the develop- 
ment of the dogma of the tetrevangelium from Irenaeus to Hermas. 
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and on the other with Irenaeus' combination of it with that which makes 
the "living creatures" represent the four gospels. We must confine 
ourselves to the new clearness of definition imported by Andreas into 
the confused and illogical rhetoric whereby Irenaeus seeks to make good 
the dogma, that in the nature of the case there can be neither more nor 
fewer than four gospels in the canon of the church. For by some means 
Andreas does restore a most unexpected clearness and consistency, as 
will be seen from a translation of his comment on the passage: 

We consider that Isaiah also beheld these four living creatures, mani- 
festing through the four figures either the creative and constitutive function 
of the four Elements of God, as some have thought, or the divine lordship 
over the things in heaven, the things on earth, the things in the sea, and the 
things under the earth; or else (a) the four (cardinal) virtues, and (6) the four 
Gospels, as has seemed most reasonable to others; the lion representing 
(a) courage, and (6) the Gospel according to John, as Irenaeus says, because of 
this evangelist's mention of the eternally preexistent kingdom; for he pro- 
claims the Logos as existent "in the beginning." But the ox, 11 because it is 
content with its allotted toil, represents (a) justice, and (b) the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke as giving the descent of Christ (t6v Xpio-rov yevtaXoyrjarav) from the 
legal and priestly point of view. And the eagle represents (a) temperance; 
for this creature is reported to love that virtue; also (6) the Gospel according 
to Mark, because it is both brief and takes its beginning from the Spirit of 
prophecy. And the man-creature represents (a) prudence, and also (b) the 
Gospel according to Matthew, because it proclaims the birth of Christ as natural 
and not a matter of legal convention (<os <£vcr« koa ov vd/i<{> Kqpv^av rijv tov 
ypiuTav yivvtynv). But perhaps through these (figures) there is also repre- 
sented the dispensation (oucovo/xia) of Christ; by the lion as that of a king; 
by the calf, as that of a priest, or rather of a sacrificial victim; by the man, 
as made man for our sakes; by the eagle, as provider of the life-giving Spirit 
which soars down upon us from above. 

Without attempting to disentangle all the various interpretations 
which Andreas is here attempting to combine, we direct our attention 
to his reproduction of Irenaeus' application of the figures of the "cheru- 
bim " to the four gospels. The non-Irenaean element, here distinguished 
by an (a) from the Irenaean (b) has manifestly been added from some 
interpreter who understood the four creatures to represent the four 
(cardinal) virtues. 12 Subtracting this we have (1) a comparison of the 

"More properly calf (/i&rxos). Rev. 4:7 employs this term to signify the bull 
figure of the "cherub" (cf. the Assyrian bulls called Kiroub), as in Exod. 32:4; I 
Kings 12:28, the versions speak of "calves." Exposition a regards' it as = "ox." 

"As already noted this expositor takes n&<rx os in the sense "ox"; Irenaeus in 
the sense "calf." 
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"creatures" to the four gospels characterized in accordance with their 
opening paragraph; (2) a comparison of them to four aspects of the 
"dispensation of Christ." The former (1) is professedly derived from 
Irenaeus, and is in fact to be found in Haer. III. xi. 8. The latter 
(2) is also represented in Irenaeus, though much less fully than (1); 
but here Andreas does not expressly cite Irenaeus, and moreover he 
inverts the order. 

The most important difference, however, is that Andreas, while in 
general abridging, introduces clauses (italicized in our extract) in the 
characterizations of the two gospels of Luke and Matthew respectively, 
which have no warrant whatever in our text of Irenaeus, and give a new and 
surprising application of the symbolism of the bull-creature and the 
man-creature to these two gospels respectively. The effect of these 
additions upon the confused and incoherent rhetoric of Irenaeus can 
best be judged by a close rendering of the well-known passage. We 
insert in the Irenaeus extract for purposes of distinction the designations 
(a) and (/8) before certain clauses; for, as will soon appear, Irenaeus 
himself gives evidence of already combining diverse expositions, if only 
to the extent of superimposing upon some predecessor's interpretation 
a more or less incongruous interpretation of his own. His argument for 
the four-fold gospel is as follows: 

For it is not conceivable that there should be gospels more in number 
than these, inasmuch as there are four regions (kXi/juxto.) of the world, in 
which we live, and four universal spirits ;^ but the church is dispersed over 
the whole earth, and the pillar and foundation of the church is the gospel and 
the Spirit of life. It is suitable, then, that she should have four pillars which 
exhale immortality on all sides and enkindle men with life. From which it 
is manifest that the Logos, the Artificer of all things, "He that sitteth upon 
the cherubim" 14 and "holds all things together," 1 * when he had been mani- 
fested to men, gave us the gospel in fourfold form, but held together by one 
Spirit. Even as David when praying for his advent says, "Let him that 
sitteth upon the cherubim shine forth." 16 For the cherubim too have four 
figures, (jrpoVcojra) and their figures are (a) symbols of the mode of action 
(irpay/xaTeia) of the Son of God. For "the first creature," it says, "was like 
a lion," signifying (a) his efficiency (to e/MrpaxTov) and lordliness and royalty. 
"And the second was like a calf," exhibiting (a) the sacerdotal and priestly 
order. "And the third had the figure of a man," most clearly describing 

■3 Tfocrapa Ka6o\ind. wveiiiara. Comparison with the kindred interpretations of 
the "Cherubim" indicates that this is Irenaeus' equivalent for the four aroixeta rod 

K6<TfWV. 

"> Ps. 80: 1. « Wisd. 1:7. l6 Ps. 80:1. 
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(a) his advent as human (ttjv Kara avOpanrov yrapovaiav <pavepu>rara $iaypd<pov) . 
"But the fourth like a flying eagle" setting forth Q8) the gift of the Spirit 
which flies down upon the church (i<f>nrTap,€vov iirl -rijv iKKkijaiav). And 
the gospels, in which Christ sits enthroned, correspond to these [symbols]. 
For that according to John (J$) relates his lordly and glorious origin (yevtav) 
from the Father, saying "In the beginning was the Logos," and "All things 
came to being through him; and without him nothing came to being." But 
that according to Luke, (a) inasmuch as it is of a priestly type, began from 
Zacharias the priest, sacrificing to God. For already there was being pre- 
pared the fatted calf (jjl6o~xos), about to be slain on account of the finding again 
of the younger son. But Matthew (/8) proclaims his origin as human (rijv 
Kara av0purtrov avrov yarvrpriv), saying "The book of the generation (yeveo-ems) 
of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham," and "Now the birth 
(yeWijoxs) of Jesus Christ was on this wise." This gospel accordingly is of 
the human type (avdpanronopQov) . But Mark (J3) made his beginning from 
the prophetic Spirit which descends upon men from on high, saying, "The 
beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Isaiah the prophet," 
showing the winged form of the gospel, (a) On this account he has also made 
the announcement abridged and rapid in its course; for such is the style of the 
prophets. And the Word of God himself spoke to the patriarchs before 
Moses in a form which was glorious and divine. But for those under the Law 
he ordained a sacerdotal order (iepdrua/v ra£w arrtvepxv). Afterward, 
when he had become man (avOptonos yevo/Mvos), [ ] he sent forth the gift of 
the Holy Spirit into all the earth, sheltering us with his own wings (o-Kejra£o>v 
■fifj.as Tais kavTou irripv^iv). Such, then, as was the mode of action (irpay- 
l/areta) of the Son of God, such also is the form of the "living creatures"; 
and whatever the form of the "living creatures," such is also the type of the 
[particular] Gospel. For the "living creatures" are fourfold in form, fourfold 
also the gospel and the mode of action of the Lord. Also on this account 
four universal covenants were granted to the human race: one that of the 
cataclysm of Noah with the token of the rainbow, the second that of Abraham 
with the sign of circumcision, the third the enactment of the Law under Moses, 
the fourth that of the gospel, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Irenaeus' notion that the four "cherubim" correspond to (1) four 
aspects of Christ's mode of action, or administration {irpayiiartCa; 
Andreas: "dispensation," oikovo/uo), clearly tends to confuse his 
interpretation of them as representing (2) the four gospels. But, tak- 
ing the latter (2) by itself, it is manifest that even the comparison of 
the gospels is being made on two entirely independent bases, which I 
have partially indicated by the designations (a) and (/J). Thus the 
Gospel of John is said to be lion-like: (a) because it presents Christ's 
jrpay/«rroa as efficient and lordly and royal; (/?) because it presents his 
yivta as "in the beginning" with the Father. 
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The Gospel of Luke is said to be calf -like: (a) because it exhibits 
the sacerdotal and priestly order, inasmuch as it begins with Zacharias 
the priest, and refers to Christ under the figure of the fatted calf. In 
this case correspondence ft is wanting in Irenaeus; but cf. Andreas: 

a>s V0ftiK«>s .... tov XpKTTov yeve.a\oyri<7av . 

The Gospel of Matthew is said to be man-like: (a) because it describes 
his advent (wapovaia) as human (cf . Andreas Si' rjpS.% dvSpiaOeis) ; (ft) be- 
cause it proclaims his origin (yew-yens) as human (cf. Andreas &>■; <£ixrei. 
Kal ov vopto Kr]pv£av ttjv tov XpjoTov yewquiv). 

The Gospel of Mark is said to be eagle-like: (a) because it has the 
abridged and rapidly moving style of the prophets; 17 (ft) because it 
begins from the Spirit which descends upon men from on high. 

The a. series of correspondences, which deals by very far-fetched 
analogies with the various evangelists' style or point of view in describ- 
ing the irpayfiAxrua. of Christ, may well be Irenaeus' own. The ft series, 
once the key to its significance is in our hands, is perfectly clear, defi- 
nite, and coherent. Indeed it evinces remarkable insight into the really 
distinctive characteristics of the several Gospels, approaching them 
after the oriental manner by their opening lines. 18 In series ft the point 
of comparison is simply and solely the account given by each of the 
four evangelists of the origin of Jesus' Christhood. It has nothing to 
say about the administration, (wpa.ypxt.TtU>) or dispensation (oiKovopia) 
of the Christ, or the general style and view-point of the evangelists; 
it concerns itself only with their respective representations of his claim 
to divine sonship. It is a question of birth (yowjow), origin (yivm), 
genealogy (ya/eaXoyia.) or adoption. According to ft Mark is eagle- 
like, because it makes "the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God" 1 ' to be from the Spirit (of adoption) which flies down upon 
us from above. 20 John is lion-like, because he boldly proclaims the 
yeVea as a pre-existence of the Logos from the beginning. Luke is 
symbolized by the "calf" because he presents the claim to Christhood 
under the form of a genealogy (yemtAoy^cras), which is not real (<£v<ra) 
but only a matter of legal convention (ro^u/cSs). 21 The "calf" is here 

17 I.e., apparently the narrative prophets, prophetae priores. 

18 Cf . the Hebrew method of naming a book from its first significant words. 

19 Mark 1 : 1. 

20 Irenaeus obscures this by making it not the spirit of adoption which witnesses 
to Jesus in his baptism that he is born of God, but the spirit of prophecy, since Mark 
begins with a quotation from Isaiah. 

21 Cf. Luke 3:22 &y fo<5s, <os Ivo(i(J«to, 'Iaxr$(j> t kt\. 
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supposed to recall the substitution of the outward and conventional 
system of worship (vo/aik^ Aon-pcia) inaugurated through Moses by divine 
command at Sinai in consequence of Israel's incapacity for the spiritual 
and real. This substitution was due to the making of the golden " calf." 22 
Matthew is man-like because he proclaims the birth (yewr]<ns) of Christ 
as real and not a matter of legal convention (<£wr« ko.1 ov vo/xio). 

But could anyone have discovered the key to this application of 
the figures of the "cherubim" from Irenaeus alone? On the contrary 
it is too carefully obscured by him (from a very obvious motive) to be 
easily discovered without the aid of Andreas. Yet the fact that Irenaeus 
himself is really borrowing is fairly apparent independently. The 
succeeding paragraph, not reproduced by Andreas, in which the "cheru- 
bim" and the gospels are compared to the fourfold mode of the divine 
manifestation (OeoQaveCa), shows that it too has been mutilated. This 
appears through the lacuna perceptible at the point indicated by [ ]. 
For in point of fact not four but only three modes of evangelic manifes- 
tation remain. Nor is it in accord with the unbroken representation of 
New Testament and apostolic times to speak. of the shedding abroad of 
the Holy Spirit as a result of the incarnation. This is always in primi- 
tive Christian thought a result of the exaltation of Christ to the right 
hand of the Father. 23 The proper form of the comparison of the four 
"creatures" to the fourfold mode of theophany would be as follows: 
The Logos spoke (1) to the patriarchs before Moses in his proper form 
of divine glory undisguised; (2) for those under the Law he ordained a 
sacerdotal order as the means of communication with the people; 2 '* 
(3) when he had become man [he spoke to those about him as man 
among men; 25 finally (4) when he had been exalted again to the bosom 
of the Father] he sent forth the gift of the Holy Spirit into all the earth, 
himself sheltering us with his own wings. Here (1), (2), (3), and (4) 
correspond respectively to John as symbolized by the lion, Luke as 
symbolized by the calf, Matthew as symbolized by the man, and Mark 
as symbolized by the flying eagle. Only the characterization of Mat- 
thew, the sense of which we have conjecturally restored in accord with 
the context on the basis of John 1 : 14, has been for some reason sup- 

12 For similar treatment of the episode of Exod., chap. 32 see Acts 7:38-43, Ep. 
of Barn, xiv, and cf. the treatment in the article "Stephen's Speech," Bacon, His- 
torical and Critical Contributions to Biblical Science,Yale Bicentennial Volumes, 1901, 
pp. 252 ff. 

23 E.g., Acts 2:33; Eph. 4:7-12. 

2 « Exod. 4: 10-16. 2S Cf. John 1 : 14. 
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pressed, together with the beginning of that of Mark, leaving only the 
mutilated ends: "When he had become man .... he sent forth 
the gift of the Spirit." 

Independently, then, there is evidence, apart from all consideration 
of Andreas and his data, that Irenaeus is employing a source in his 
famous argument for the "sacred quarternion of the gospels," but a 
source whose reason for applying the symbol of the man-creature to 
Matthew he preferred to suppress. 

If now we return to the two additions italicized in our extract from 
Andreas which (i) modify Irenaeus' characterization of Luke as "priest- 
ly" in interest, into a characterization of it as resting Jesus' claim to 
messiahship on a "legal" genealogy, and (2) modify Irenaeus' char- 
acterization of Matthew as emphasizing the human aspect of Christ's 
coming (irapovvla.) into a characterization of it as "proclaiming the birth 
of (yewrjais) of Christ to have been human not by legal convention, 
but in reality," we meet at once two insuperable obstacles to the sup- 
position that Andreas, or any other post-Irenaean interpreter, can have 
made these supplements out of his own head. First, they supply just 
the links which are missing in series /3 of the Irenaean comparisons, 
viz., those which concern themselves with the yewa, yiwqms, ycvea- 
Aoyta, or vlaO&Tia of Christ. Second, the character of the change, 
by which Matthew's account of Jesus' descent (ywvjjons) is declared to 
justify the symbol of the man-creature, in that unlike Luke it was 
human 4>v<rei ko! ov vdju<j>, is such as no post-Irenaean church writer 
could possibly have advanced on his own account. Irenaeus himself, 
as we have seen, has so obscured it as to obliterate almost every trace. 
And yet, with the loadstone of Andreas in our hands, it comes again to 
the surface even out of the tangle of Irenaeus' incoherent rhetoric. 

It is perhaps beyond the strict limits of our task to inquire as to the 
possible derivation of this curious comparison of the two "gospels of 
the genealogies," 26 with its apparent implication that, unlike Luke, 
Matthew makes Joseph the real and actual father of Jesus. Needless 
to say, at any time after the question of the number of gospels properly 
to be admitted to the canon had come under discussion, especially after 
Hermas' figure of the church's <TviA\j/e\u>v had been combined with that 
of the cherub- throne of Rev. 4:7, a Gospel of Matthew having read- 
ings of this character can have circulated only among heretics. Yet 
where else than among the gnostics of Rome should we look for the ear- 

26 The expression is derived from the ancient tradition reported by Clement of 
Alexandria that "the gospels containing the genealogies are the oldest." 
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supposed to recall the substitution of the outward and conventional 
system of worship (wyuitij Xarpua) inaugurated through Moses by divine 
command at Sinai in consequence of Israel's incapacity for the spiritual 
and real. This substitution was due to the making of the golden "calf."" 
Matthew is man-like because he proclaims the birth (ycwrjvts) of Christ 
as real and not a matter of legal convention (<£wm kcu ou vo/x<j<). 

But could anyone have discovered the key to this application of 
the figures of the "cherubim" from Irenaeus alone? On the contrary 
it is too carefully obscured by him (from a very obvious motive) to be 
easily discovered without the aid of Andreas. Yet the fact that Irenaeus 
himself is really borrowing is fairly apparent independently. The 
succeeding paragraph, not reproduced by Andreas, in which the "cheru- 
bim" and the gospels are compared to the fourfold mode of the divine 
manifestation (0eo<£aveto), shows that it too has been mutilated. This 
appears through the lacuna perceptible at the point indicated by [ ]. 
For in point of fact not four but only three modes of evangelic manifes- 
tation remain. Nor is it in accord with the unbroken representation of 
New Testament and apostolic times to speak of the shedding abroad of 
the Holy Spirit as a result of the incarnation. This is always in primi- 
tive Christian thought a result of the exaltation of Christ to the right 
hand of the Father.' 3 The proper form of the comparison of the four 
"creatures" to the fourfold mode of theophany would be as follows: 
The Logos spoke (1) to the patriarchs before Moses in his proper form 
of divine glory undisguised; (2) for those under the Law he ordained a 
sacerdotal order as the means of communication with the people;' 4 
(3) when he had become man [he spoke to those about him as man 
among men;' 5 finally (4) when he had been exalted again to the bosom 
of the Father] he sent forth the gift of the Holy Spirit into all the earth, 
himself sheltering us with his own wings. Here (1), (2), (3), and (4) 
correspond respectively to John as symbolized by the lion, Luke as 
symbolized by the calf, Matthew as symbolized by the man, and Mark 
as symbolized by the flying eagle. Only the characterization of Mat- 
thew, the sense of which we have conjecturally restored in accord with 
the context on the basis of John 1 : 14, has been for some reason sup- 

" For similar treatment of the episode of Exod., chap. 32 see Acts 7:38-43, Ep. 
of Barn, xiv, and cf. the treatment in the article "Stephen's Speech," Bacon, His- 
torical and Critical Contributions to Biblical Science, Yale Bicentennial Volumes, iooi, 
pp. 2s 2 ff- 

"E.g., Acts 2:33; Eph. 4:7-12. 

'* Exod. 4 : 10-16. » Cf. John 1 : 14. 
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pressed, together with the beginning of that of Mark, leaving only the 
mutilated ends: "When he had become man .... he sent forth 
the gift of the Spirit." 

Independently, then, there is evidence, apart from all consideration 
of Andreas and his data, that Irenaeus is employing a source in his 
famous argument for the "sacred quarternion of the gospels," but a 
source whose reason for applying the symbol of the man-creature to 
Matthew he preferred to suppress. 

If now we return to the two additions italicized in our extract from 
Andreas which (i) modify Irenaeus' characterization of Luke as "priest- 
ly" in interest, into a characterization of it as resting Jesus' claim to 
messiahship on a "legal" genealogy, and (2) modify Irenaeus' char- 
acterization of Matthew as emphasizing the human aspect of Christ's 
coming (irapovo-ux) into a characterization of it as ".proclaiming the birth 
of (yt'myo-is) of Christ to have been human not by legal convention, 
but in reality," we meet at once two insuperable obstacles to the sup- 
position that Andreas, or any other post-Irenaean interpreter, can have 
made these supplements out of his own head. First, they supply just 
the links which are missing in series /3 of the Irenaean comparisons, 
viz., those which concern themselves with the yhxa, yiwrpK, ytvta- 
Xoyto, or vloOtaia of Christ. Second, the character of the change, 
by which Matthew's account of Jesus' descent (y«m;o-«) is declared to 
justify the symbol of the man-creature, in that unlike Luke it was 
human <£wr« k<h oi vo/i<j>, is such as no post-Irenaean church writer 
could possibly have advanced on his own account. Irenaeus himself, 
as we have seen, has so obscured it as to obliterate almost every trace. 
And yet, with the loadstone of Andreas in our hands, it comes again to 
the surface even out of the tangle of Irenaeus' incoherent rhetoric. 

It is perhaps beyond the strict limits of our task to inquire as to the 
possible derivation of this curious comparison of the two "gospels of 
the genealogies,"' 6 with its apparent implication that, unlike Luke, 
Matthew makes Joseph the real and actual father of Jesus. Needless 
to say, at any time after the question of the number of gospels properly 
to be admitted to the canon had come under discussion, especially after 
Hermas' figure of the church's (rv/x^tXtov had been combined with that 
of the cherub-throne of Rev. 4:7, a Gospel of Matthew having read- 
ings of this character can have circulated only among heretics. Yet 
where else than among the gnostics of Rome should we look for the ear- 

36 The expression is derived from the ancient tradition reported by Clement, of 
Alexandria that "the gospels containing the genealogies are the oldest." 
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liest beginnings of the doctrine of the tetrevangelium ? Orthodox 
conservatism is represented rather by Justin, cautious to a degree about 
the use of other gospels than the current three synoptics. His very 
acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel, made unmistakably apparent 
by unacknowledged echoes and influences, makes his refusal ever to 
appeal to it as authoritative stand in the more conspicuous contrast to 
the appeal which he makes to the apostolic authority of the synop- 
tists and of the Apocalypse. For Justin accepts Revelation as "seen 
by a certain John, one of ourselves, an apostle of the Lord." Older 
church writers either depend on a single gospel; or, like Papias' "elder," 
who whatever his own geographical position, reflects the tradition and 
practice of Aramaic-speaking Palestine, they depend on two, one repre- 
senting the Matthaean tradition of the "sayings," the other the Petrine 
tradition of the "sayings and doings." However long the Gospel of 
John may have circulated in the region of Ephesus and Phrygia before 
the first traces of its admittance in the Western world to parity of 
authority with the Matthaean and Petrine, as well as to that of Luke, 
which enjoyed especial repute among the followers of Marcion and 
Basilides, in Rome these traces are first found among the gnostics. 
It is an Apelles among the disciples of Marcion, a Ptolemaeus and Hera- 
cleon among the disciples of Valentinus, if not the great founder him- 
self, who set the example of this greater catholicity in the inclusion of 
evangelic authorities. Our first trace of the actual use of a tetrevan- 
gelium in the church is Tatian's Diatessaron; but whether this gospel- 
harmony was produced by Tatian before or after his lapse into heresy 
is not known. It certainly marks an advance over the cautious conser- 
vatism of Tatian's master Justin. At about the same time Montanism 
makes its appearance at Rome, building largely upon the authority of 
the Johannine writings current in its native Phrygia and Asia. These 
encounter a similar conservatism which "endeavored to curb their rash- 
ness and boldness in setting forth new Scriptures." 27 But Irenaeus took 
their part, rebuking those who sought 

to depreciate that gift of the Spirit which in very recent times has by the will 
of the Father been poured out upon the human race, by refusing to admit 
that aspect (of the gospel) which is according to the Gospel of John, in which 
the Lord promises that he will send the Paraclete; for they deny both the 
gospel and the prophetic Spirit. 28 Wretched men in truth, who will have 
it that there are false prophets, but deny to the church the grace of (genuine) 

2 ' Eusebius, referring to the Dialogue of Gaius against Proclus, H.E., VI, xx. 3. 
28 I.e., the Revelation. 
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prophecy, having the same sort of malady as those who withdraw from fellow- 
ship with the (true) brethren, on account of those who come in hypocrisy. 2 ' 

In point of fact we must either take the reference of Irenaeus here to 
be to "the very learned ecclesiastic Gaius" of Rome, who in order to 
refute his Montanist opponent Proclus had denied the authority of all 
the Johannine writings, a reference for which I have recently contended; 30 
or else we must suppose that Gaius and Proclus had been anticipated 
by predecessors as early as 175-85 a.d. who took the same respective 
attitudes. In either case it must be apparent that Irenaeus in con- 
tending for the fourfold basis of evangelic authority and, as Eusebius 
declares, justifying his name of "peace-maker" by intervention on behalf 
of the Asiatics, is taking sides against the extreme conservatives at 
Rome, and allying himself in this particular with the more catholic 
progressives. Indeed, as we have seen, he is really following in the 
wake of the broader school of gnostics. Conservatism at Rome stood for 
three gospels only. If, then, the Athanasians themselves could borrow 
their war-cry of the 6/u.oowuj. from that same Valentinian Ptolemaeus, 
whose gnosticism Irenaeus is mainly concerned to refute, why should 
Irenaeus scruple to appropriate from his pages, or from some other 
Valentinian, 31 or Eucratite heretic, or Montanist fanatic, a helpful argu- 
ment in favor of his contention for the tetrevangelium ? In the paragraph 
immediately preceding that of his argument for the necessarily four- 
fold nature of the gospel he mentions first the Ebionites, as using Mat- 
thew; then Marcion, as using Luke; then "those who distinguish 
between Jesus and Christ" (Cerinthians), as using Mark; then "those 
who are of Valentinus, who make a very copious use of that which is 
according to John." In reality we know that the leaders of this school 
of gnosticism at Rome used all four gospels, deriving their false doctrines, 
not like Marcion through the use of the knife, nor like some of their 
predecessors by disregarding one or more of the canonical gospels, nor 
by substituting gospels of their own; but by an ingenious exegesis, 
which distorted the true sense. It is therefore quite within the bounds 
of possibility that the curious application of the symbolism of the "living 
creatures" of Rev. 4:7 to the four gospels which seems to underlie our 
text of Irenaeus, and which with the help of Andreas we have endeavored 

J » Haer., Ill, xi. 9. 

30 Bacon, Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate (1910), chap. x. 

3 1 In the system of Valentinus the tetrad was fundamental. Ptolemaeus and 
others developed this according to the fantastic symbolism of numbers indulged in 
by the gnostics. 
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to restore, should have come into the channels of church tradition from 
sources originally alien or heretical. 

But the question of the particular source whence Irenaeus and 
Andreas may have derived their conception of the Hon, the calf, the man, 
and the eagle, symbolizing respectively, John, Luke, Matthew, and 
Mark, is secondary to the question of fact. The testimony of Epi- 
phanius that Cerinthus and Carpocrates "endeavored to prove from 
the genealogy in Matthew's Gospel that Christ was of the seed of Joseph 
and Mary" is of some value as indicating the circulation among the 
gnostics, from the end of the first century down to at least the middle 
of the second, of a form of Matthew in which Jesus' birth was related 
as by human descent, <f>vo-a k<u ov vo/j.<o. Eusebius' testimony that 
Symmachus "seems to rest upon Matthew's Gospel his heresy that 
Christ came of Joseph and Mary" seems to prove what Justin independ- 
ently attests, 32 that among the Ebionites such a form of Matthew con- 
tinued in circulation until 160-80 a.d. The authority enjoyed by 
Symmachus in his native Syria may even serve in some degree to explain 
the survival of the heretical reading as an unassimilated element in 
Syr. sin. These data and the similar survival in the Dialogue of Timothy 
and Aquila make it possible that Irenaeus and Andreas after him resort 
to some writer whose application of the symbolism of the "cherubim" 
of Rev. 4: 7 to the four gospels was based directly or indirectly upon an 
Ebionite or gnostic form of the text. The primary question, however, 
is the question of fact: Do the modifications introduced by Andreas 
into the application of Irenaeus imply, or do they not imply, the exist- 
ence, ca. 175 A.D., of a comparison of the four gospels to the four £*>a 
from the point of view of their respective derivation of the Christhood 
of Jesus substantially according to the following scheme: John (the 
lion) deriving it from his y«Vea irpoamvioi; Luke (the calf) from his 
yeveaXoyia taken vo/uk<os; Matthew (the man) from his yewrjo-K <j>vo-€i 
Kal ov vo/mj»; Mark (the eagle) from the £wnroum IIveiJ/tttTos, rov «n7TTavTOs 
■q/uv Svwdev ? 
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32 Dial. w. Trypho, xlv, iii. 



